CHAPTER XII

AEBITEAEY AKRESTS

THE jaunty manner in which Secretary Seward admin-
istered the laws respecting the liberty of the citizen in the
earlier years of the war is treated by John Hay with a
humorous touch under date October 22, 1861:

To-day Deputy Marshal came and asked what he should do
with process to be served on Porter in contempt business. I
took him over to Seward and Seward said: "The President
instructs you that the habeas corpus is suspended in this city at
present, and forbids you to serve any process upon any officer
here." Turning to me: "That is what the President says, is it
not, Mr. Hay?" "Precisely his words," I replied; and the
thing was done.1

Prior to the assembling of Congress in July, 1861, the
President had given to General Winfield Scott authority
in writing to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas
corpus at any point on the line of the movement of troops
between Philadelphia and Washington City. Without
other authority Seward began to issue orders for the air-
rest and imprisonment of persons suspected of disloyal
acts or designs, not only on the line between Philadel-
phia and Washington City, but in all parts of the
country.

When the special session of Congress began, Senator
Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs,
introduced a joint resolution to declare these and other
acts of the President "legal and valid to the same intent
and with the same effect as if they had been issued and

1 Letters and Diaries, i, 47'.t of the Senate of the United States.
